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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



March, 



For a long time the Society has been eagerly seeking 
to enlist the active cooperation of the many able women 
who make New York city their headquarters during the 
greater part of the year — women who stand for that 
which is best and most inspiring in our national life. 
It was felt that a long step had been taken in the right 
direction when Mrs. Samuel Untermyer agreed to accept 
the chairmanship and to use her best endeavors toward 
the building up of such a committee. Mrs. Untermyer 
has been for many years prominently identified with the 
intellectual and moral forces of the city, and was able 
to secure the ready cooperation of such women as Ida 
Tarbell, Mrs. Kate Douglas "Wiggin, Gertrude Atherton, 
Cecilia Beaux, Mrs. Edwin H. Blashfield, Edith Wynne 
Mathison (Mrs. Charles Kann Kennedy), Dean Vir- 
ginia A. Gildersleeve, of Barnard College; Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Mrs. Lindon Bates, Mrs. James B. Mc- 
Kee, Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, Mrs. John Hays Ham- 
mond, and others. With a nucleus of such women as 
these, it is proposed to add to the committee from time 
to time the names of women from other equally impor- 
tant and varied spheres of influence, and by so doing to 
greatly extend and vitalize our work in this city. This 
committee will cooperate with the hospitality board in 
offering entertainment to distinguished foreigners. 

Through the liberality of Mrs. Elmer Black, the 
Society is arranging for a State oratorical contest by 
the male undergraduate students in the colleges and 
universities throughout the State of New York on sub- 
jects connected with the International Peace Movement. 
Cash prizes of $200 and $100 will be offered for the 
two best orations. The State contest will be held at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, on April 19, and the winner 
of the first prize will represent the State in the inter- 
state contest, which will be held some time in May of 
the present year. To all colleges participating in the 
State contest local prizes of $20 will be offered, and the 
winner of the first prize in the local contest will repre- 
sent his college in the State contest. These prizes are 
offered in cooperation with and under the general au- 
spices of the Intercollegiate Peace Association. Twenty- 
two colleges have been invited to participate in the con- 
test, and the response has been very encouraging, and 
will doubtless pave the way for larger and more influen- 
tial contests in the future. Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia and director of the Division 
of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, writes us : "In my judg- 
ment, there is distinct educational value in such ora- 
torical contests as you propose. Preparation for par- 
ticipation in these contests leads young men to study 
carefully the arguments in favor of international con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and if only we can persuade 
people to study these subjects we have nothing to fear." 

We are glad to be able to announce to our members 
and friends that Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston, is 
to lecture again under our auspices during the entire 
month of March. Those who have not heard this able 
woman and her masterly presentation of the arguments 
in favor of international peace, should avail themselves 
of this opportunity for doing so. Information in re- 
gard to dates and places of her addresses will be gladly 
furnished on application to our office. 

The New York Peace Society, 
507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 



The Day of Peace. 

By Arthur E. Stilwell. 

I see the coming, dawning day, 

The peaceful, restful hour 
When Light shall nold all earth 

And only Love has power. 
I hear the voice of angels, 

From distant days of old, 
Of peace on earth to man. 

To waking shepherds told. 

I see all barriers broken 

Of race and class and creeds, 
And man is only judged 

By the kindness of his deeds ; 
I see all armies melt 

As the sword shall lose its power 
In the glorious day of Peace — 

'Tis the coming, dawning hour. 

Then the sword shall be the ploughshare, 

Birds shall mate in cannon's breast, 
When all earth shall be at peace 

And shall find its longed-for rest; 
When the Sermon on the Mount 

From the hills of Galilee 
Shall sway the thoughts of men 

Throughout eternity. 



The Power of Organized Peace. 

By Prof. George Elliott Howard, Ph. D., President of the 
NebraskaPeace Society. 

Address at the Organization of the Nebraska Peace Society, 
February 5, 1912. 

For countless ages men have organized themselves for 
war; and they have had war. In our days they are 
organizing themselves for peace; and they shall have 
peace. Long have they schemed to kill and to destroy ; 
now they are planning to save and to construct. Among 
the dozen or so major achievements of civilization the 
organization for international peace is the most impor- 
tant ; and it is the most practical. 

A Practical Utopia. 

To the doubter and to the prejudiced the peace advo- 
cate is a dreamer and his vision a Utopia. These are 
the choice stigmas with which mob-mind and selfish in- 
terest have always tried to brand the apostles of prog- 
ress and to belittle their most glorious deeds. In real- 
ity, such stigmas are but the hard-earned emblems of 
rare social service. The idealist who dreams on a full 
mind is the most practical of men. All the great 
achievements which constitute permanent civilization 
are but the realized visions of enlightened dreamers. 
The dreamer is the creative architect who drafts the 
plans and specifications of human progress. Charles 
Sumner was such a dreamer ; and since 1845, with what 
amazing swiftness has the noble Utopia of international 
peace, revealed in his great oration on the "True 
Grandeur of Nations," become transformed into the 
sober project of the most far-sighted and practical 
statesmen, moralists, economists, and sociologists of the 
occidental world! 

Indeed, to the clarified vision and the quickened con- 
science of our generation the peace movement appears 
as a practicable Utopia which may soon be realized. 
Moreover, it is by no means so wild a dream nor so hard 
a Utopia as some that already have come to pass through 
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the organized efforts of courageous and enlightened men 
and women. Take three examples : 

1. A wilder vision than that of world-peace was the 
dream of a free world where human bondage should not 
exist. Chattel slavery, an evil of old, as foolish, and as 
wicked as that of war, has been abolished. Yet a few 
decades ago the apostle of human freedom was derided 
as a fanatic and mobbed as the assailant of a divinely 
ordained institution designed to civilize, even Christian- 
ize, the "lower races !" 

2. Democracy itself was once looked upon as the crazy 
fancy of the frenzied political theorist. What ages of 
oppression and struggle it has cost to raise the mass of 
plain voters from the dark mediaeval abyss of the "sub- 
merged nine-tenths;" partially to abolish caste, class, 
and sex privilege ! A century ago manhood suffrage was 
smiled at as a political vagary, while it has not been fifty 
years since the suggestion of woman suffrage was com- 
monly greeted with a horse-laugh by the mob of recently 
enfranchised male voters. 

3. It must not be forgotten that international peace 
is but the fourth stage in the abolition of warfare among 
men. Successively the elan-peace, the folk-peace, and 
the nation-peace have already been established. In ever- 
widening circles courts and magistrates have taken the 
place of the blood-feud and battle: first in the clan- 
state, next in the folk or tribal state, and then in the 
nation-state. Each of these stages implies a new 
Utopia, a new dream of peace, which under leadership 
of the dreamer was realized only after many centuries 
of striving. 

War is Declining. 

There is no good reason to believe that the fourth 
stage, the establishment of permanent international 
peace, with a permanent court of justice, will cost so 
much, either in time or in effort, as did any of the pre- 
ceding three phases. Moreover, the work is well begun. 
The dream of peace is swiftly coming true. Some varie- 
ties of war have ceased. No more do civilized peoples 
dread the devastating raids of Vandals, Huns, or Tar- 
tars. Wars for the mere glory of princes and wars of 
religion have practically come to an end. The horrors 
of war have been lessened under the sway of interna- 
tional law. More and more the differences of nations 
are being settled by arbitration. Since 1815 more than 
240 controversies, which once would have bred battles, 
have been so settled. Every year adds to the list of 
arbitration treaties between particular States. The 
processes of socialization are drawing the people of the 
world closer together. In a word, the international do- 
main of the god of battles has already been cut down 
in many ways. The social, religious, and economic con- 
ditions of. our times seem all favorable to the success of 
the peace movement. 

The Economic Cost of War. 

In the first place, we are beginning distinctly to real- 
ize that the peace movement is a community business 
proposition of tremendous importance. As never before, 
enlightened democracy is able to see how profitable an 
investment international peace would be. War and 
preparations for war spell economic waste of incredible 
extent. They destroy wealth, and never create it. The 



brain reels in the vain effort to grasp the meaning of 
the figures which express merely in dollars the cost of 
militarism. Since Charles Sumner's masterly analysis 
of the war-budget sixty-seven years ago, the balance of 
money gain and loss has often been struck, and it need 
not here be attempted. An illustration or two must 
suffice. 

In 1910 Senator Burton estimates that the cost of the 
military establishments of the so-called civilized nations 
was two thousand million dollars : two billions of waste 
in a single year in times of peace ! 

Suppose the mutual nagging of Germany and Eng- 
land should breed a general European conflict: what 
would it cost in mere gold ? Herr Bebel puts the figure 
at 21 billions of dollars. Sidney Farrar, more con- 
servative, declares that one year of such a war 
would cost Prance, England, and Germany each two 
billion three hundred million dollars; Eussia, two bil- 
lion eight hundred million; while Italy and Austria 
would each have an annual bill of one billion four hun- 
dred million dollars to meet. 

The Cost of America's Armed Peace. 

The mad race among the nations for the creation of 
superior armaments will destroy our civilization, if it is 
not checked, and that very soon. In this desperate 
rivalry, it is the simple truth that our country out- 
strips in reckless folly the nations of the old world, 
even Germany or England; for, on account of more 
favorable conditions, it has far less seeming excuse. The 
Boer war (1899-1901) cost Great Britain nearly a bil- 
lion and a third of dollars. Yet during the years of 
peace since that wicked contest ended the awful burden 
of her armament has vastly increased. In 1910, re- 
marks E. H. Griffin, her naval expenditures were "pre- 
cisely double what they were in 1897 — the year before 
our war with Spain — i. e., forty million pounds as 
against twenty million." Now look at our own record. 
The naval expenditures of the United States "in 1910 
were nearly four times greater than in 1897 — i. e., one 
hundred and thirty-five million dollars as against thirty- 
five million." This amount is twice as large as the en- 
tire net cost of the Federal Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 3, 1861. Moreover, this very year the 
appropriations for our military establishment are more 
than half the cost of running our entire empire, with its 
hundred millions of people. The total income of the 
United States for the year 1908-9 was six hundred and 
four million dollars, and seventy (70) per cent of it 
was spent on past wars and preparation for war. 

Now, here is a strange paradox. This criminal waste 
of wealth, of the fruits of human toil, is taking place 
just at a time when American society is learning as 
never before to appreciate the power of money in the 
promotion of the public welfare. What would these 
billions do to relieve suffering, increase happiness, to 
spread the light of knowledge! Here lies our hope. 
Let the dual fact be brought home to the social con- 
science and to the social consciousness that our fleets, 
our forts, and our armies are lowering the standard of 
living by greatly increasing its cost, and that the wise 
use of the vast treasure thus wasted would push forward 
the constructive work of civilization by leaps and 
bounds! 
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A Dreadnaught Versus a University. 

Take a single item of our expenditure in preparation 
for war, and measure its power if devoted to good deeds. 
A twenty-six thousand ton battleship, like the North 
Dakota, costs the people twelve million dollars. This 
money would probably buy the grounds, put up all the 
buildings, provide the libraries, laboratories, and the 
other equipment for the three State universities of 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. It would provide and 
equip one hundred and twenty Y. M. C. A. buildings 
like that in Lincoln. Moreover, the annual cost of the 
upkeep alone of such a Dreadnaught — for salaries, re- 
pairs, and supplies — is eight hundred thousand dollars, 
not counting interest on the capital invested. This 
money would run the University of Nebraska on its 
present basis, while the interest of the principal, 
$720,000 more, would support handsomely all our State 
normal schools. 

Moral Waste of War. 

This is but one item in our annual waste of wealth. 
Now, such a waste is not merely a material loss. All 
economic extravagance is a moral loss, a social sin. It 
lowers the standard of living; and potentially it lessens 
the speed of social progress. Yet the most disastrous 
moral cost of war is not measured in dollars. It must 
be reckoned in terms of cruelty, disease, physical agony, 
and spiritual ruin. The rarest products of civilization 
are damaged. With respect to the finest qualities which 
constitute manhood and womanhood, the hand of prog- 
ress is turned back on the dial. The net gain of the 
holiest war — if there ever was a holy war — is cut down, 
or even outweighed, by a fearful loss in emotional and 
spiritual goods, in human character. War is hell, and 
its influence drags man back toward the cave and the 
tribe. 

In reality the organized effort to stop war and to 
establish stable peace among the nations is simply an 
endeavor to apply the accepted rules of private conduct 
to public conduct. Furthermore, there is a special 
reason why Americans should abhor war with another 
people. At bottom, war is the fruit of race-prejudice 
or race-hatred. Now, our population is composite. It 
is made up of portions of all races. First and last, we 
are all foreigners. It follows that we can have no war 
which is not fratricidal. 

Two Organized Enemies of Peace. 

It seems clear, then, that in our age both war and 
armed peace are harmful to the public welfare. What- 
ever may be true of other times or of other lands, for 
our country, holding as it does the point of vantage 
among the peoples, there is but one true answer to 
Charles Sumner's question: hereafter for us there can 
be no "peace that is not honorable, no war that is not 
dishonorable." 

Why, then, these mighty ships, this mad zeal for 
armed supremacy? Is it because the banker, the mer- 
chant, the artisan, or the farmer will be benefited? Is 
it because philanthropy, religion, or science will be 
served? Not at all. It is because, consciously or un- 
consciously, two special interests are organized for war 
and against peace. Privileged "business" and privi- 
leged "caste" are the two obstacles to international 
peace. Every dollar expended in growing armament 



fattens the Government contractor and strengthens the 
hold of our military aristocracy. From every aspect 
war is aristocratic, peace democratic. Yet in our pro- 
digious armaments and our rising militarism we are 
building a dam to stem the advancing tide of humanism 
and democracy. 

Everywhere these two special interests are on the alert 
to sound the war alarm in the effort to smother the 
voice of peace. According to a recent press dispatch, 
a German defense society has been organized in Berlin. 
"It has many adherents," we are told, "in all parts of 
the empire, including numerous ex-military officers and 
members of the Reichstag. The purpose of the society 
is to agitate for an increase in the army and also to 
foster the growth of the military spirit among the peo- 
ple." "Ex-Lieutenant-General Litzmann," adds the dis- 
patch, "says 'Nobody doubted that war would come/ " 

In our own country, the contractor and the military 
magnate, backed by the docile politician, are just now 
engaged in raising the annual war scare. From the 
Secretary of War down to the pettiest subaltern in the 
army and navy the nation's dire peril is being sounded, 
unless more millions be provided for regiments, ships, 
and officers. Is it proposed to relieve the taxpayer of 
some part of his burden by doing away with one or two 
useless but costly forts in Nebraska: instantly, on the 
mere rumor of such a purpose, if the press reports may 
be trusted, our statesmen in the Senate warmly declare 
themselves against the rash project! How often thus 
is peace bartered for dollars; the common gain of all 
neglected for the supposed business interest of the few ! 

Two Popular Fallacies. 

However, the strength of the two organized enemies 
of peace cannot be accounted for wholly as the result of 
an alliance between human greed and militarism, backed 
by the servile politician. Their power centers in mob- 
mind. It depends on two popular fallacies. 

First is the fancy that in times of peace a nation 
should prepare for war. Whether in less civilized times 
such a policy ever was wise need not here be considered. 
Assuredly it is an unwise, a dangerous policy for our 
age, and especially for us. It implies race hatred, sus- 
picion of our neighbors. Great armaments are a 
temptation to fight. According to the law of mental 
suggestion, preparation for war is apt to beget war. It 
is well known that homicidal suggestion sometimes pro- 
duces homicide, so likewise warlike suggestion often 
produces war. Yet how tenacious the opposite belief! 
Here is an example of astounding mental perversion. 
The London Spectator thus justifies the Italian raid 
upon Tripoli: 

"A power which really desires that the peace of the 
world shall be kept has no moral right to provoke the 
predatory instincts of mankind by remaining unarmed 
or by neglecting its defenses. The world is not, as 
some people would like to believe, and as we ourselves 
should like to believe were it possible, a kind of polyglot 
Sunday-school, but a fierce and dangerous place where 
those who are unprepared to defend themselves are cer- 
tain to provoke attack, and where the road of safety and 
peace lies through the possession of physical force." 

Thus is set forth the ethics of the bravo, of the "bad 
man from Bitter Creek," freighted with bowie knife 
and gun; the ideal of the old Roman conqueror who 
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made a desert and called it peace. The peace sentiment 
is not best inspired by the roar of cannon and the spec- 
tacle of mighty fleets. 

In time of peace, therefore, let us prepare for peace; 
for such preparation means that the victory is practi- 
cally won. As a safeguard against fighting, the State 
has forbidden a person to carry concealed weapons ; and 
the gentleman no longer wears a sword. Is it safer or 
more civilized for a nation that would avoid conflict to 
arm itself to the teeth? To look upon the cost of 
mighty armaments as an expenditure for peace insur- 
ance is as absurd as to regard a ton of dynamite placed 
in the cellar as a safe means of insuring a house against 
burglary. 

Even more subtle is the second fallacy in which mili- 
tarism takes refuge: the notion that questions of "na- 
tional honor" should not be submitted to arbitration. A 
famous American, with characteristic vigor, has recently 
made use of it in combating the Taft treaties. Here, 
again, we have an example of the lower plane of inter- 
national conduct as compared with individual conduct. 
Theodore Eoosevelt applies to nations the ethics of the 
dueling code. This is the sort of "Honor," with a cap- 
ital "H," which led Hamilton to accept Burr's chal- 
lenge. The law no longer licenses certain "fighting 
words" as sufficient to justify an individual in shooting 
another in defense of superfine points of personal honor. 
Why should civilized nations make similar reservations 
in dealing with each other? 

America's Mission. 

Here is a worthy task for this newborn society to 
perform. May it not aid in molding in Nebraska a 
sound public opinion which shall repudiate the im- 
moral doctrine that our nation can have any honorable 
purpose or any sound policy which may not safely be 
settled by reason, by discussion, by arbitration? 

Suspect the policy or the conduct which may not 
endure the light of open discussion ! 

As a world power, I verily believe that our country 
has a great mission to perform — to carry the blessing 
of peaceful democracy to the peoples of the East. This 
mission it can carry out only by living righteously, by 
acting justly toward other nations. To fulfill it, we 
have no need of mighty fleets. For our safety at home 
and for our peaceful aggression abroad, the only arma- 
ment that we need is high national character. Eco- 
nomically, politically, and morally, the surest guaranty 
of our national greatness is leadership in the movement 
for world peace. 



"For surely, very surely will come the Prince of Peace, 
To still the shrieking shrapnel and bid the Maxims cease — 
Not as invaders come 
With gun-wheel and with drum, 
But with the tranquil joyance of lovers going home 
Through the scented summer twilight, when the spirit has 
release. 

"By sea and plain and mountain will spread the larger creed, 
The love that knows no border, the bond that knows no 
breed; 
For the little word of right 
Must grow with truth and might, 
Till monster-hearted Mammon and his sycophants take 

flight, 
And vex the world no longer with rapine and with greed." 

—Bliss Carman. 



The General Arbitration Treaties. 

Speech of Hon. Porter J. McCumber, of North Dakota, in 

the Senate of the United States, Thursday, 

January 18, 1912. 

(Concluded from February number.) 

Mr. President, I wish briefly to answer the arguments 
of the majority report. By Article I the matter sub- 
mitted must — 

First. Eelate to international matters and not to mat- 
ters which are internal or which relate exclusively to 
what each government may properly regard as a policy, 
as essential to its own maintenance, life, progress, pros- 
perity, and independence, as its internal affairs ; 

Second. The question must be a claim of right made 
by one against the other; and 

Third. The claim must be justiciable in its nature by 
reason of being susceptible of decision by the application 
of the principles of law and equity. 

I wish to give my most vigorous dissent to the rule 
laid down by the majority in their report of the con- 
struction of the words "law and equity," and to agree 
most heartily with the construction placed upon those 
words by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bayner]. 

Every country must, of course, determine for itself 
what policies or subjects are international and what are 
not, and it will naturally be supposed that no govern- 
ment would ever submit to arbitration a matter recog- 
nized as essential to its own safety and independence. 
For instance, every country by its own laws determines 
who may and who may not become citizens of such coun- 
try. The safety of such country depends upon the soli- 
darity of its own citizenship. A non-assimilable people 
have always proved to be dangerous to any country of 
which they are a component part. We have a living 
illustration of that fact in the terrible struggle between 
the Manchus and the Chinese in China today. Each 
country has an inherent right to determine for itself 
whether a people of a particular color or a particular 
religion is conducive to its peace and safety, and there- 
fore to determine whether or not such people shall be 
excluded from its citizenship or from its territory. 
Therefore, no such question could be submitted to arbi- 
tration, because it is a purely internal question. It 
would be as improper to submit such a question to arbi- 
tration as it would to try to compel two men, one a 
vegetarian and one a flesh eater, to submit to arbitration 
which diet the other should adopt. That is a matter 
for each to determine and not for one to impose upon 
the other. 

Our Monroe Doctrine stands exactly upon the same 
footing. We long ago determined that our safety as a 
nation forbade the extension of the territorial domain 
of any European country over the Western Continent. 
That is declared to be a policy of this country just as 
essential to its welfare as the exclusion of undesirable 
people from its citizenship. Every country of Europe 
has impliedly, at least, recognized that policy. But 
whether recognized or not, no country could claim that 
from our standpoint it is a justiciable question. There- 
fore, no such question could possibly be submitted to 
arbitration, for both countries must agree that the ques- 
tion is an arbitrable one. 

Other questions of like character may arise. Probably 
in three years we shall have completed the Panama 



